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THE CLERICAL MARKET. 


Ir may not be generally known that there are 
establishments in town where clergymen of the 
Church of England can be obtained in the same 
manner (except that they are not ‘on view’) as 
hired domestics. ‘Strong, active, willing’ clergy- 
men, as maids-of-all-work advertise themselves ; 
clergymen with or without encumbrances ; clergy- 
men who, in addition to thoroughly performing the 
duties of their office, will throw in an extra or two, 
such as, ‘can intone,’ ‘can train a choir,’ just as the 
_ lady’s maid intimates she can ‘dress hair,’ or 
| ‘understands millinery’ A good plain clergyman 
can be procured at a very reasonable rate, and a 
chaplain for private use at almost next to nothing. 
There are periodicals also—two of which are 

_ now lying before us—which concern themselves 
solely with that curious branch of social economy, 
the supply-and-demand of ecclesiastics. It would 
abate the rancour of some of our radical friends, 
who are so given to cry out against the bloated 
| church, and to see a purse-proud parson in every 
gentleman with a white tie, to cast their eyes over 
these instructive pages. Their indignation would 
then be turned to wonder at the fact of so many 

_ divines being able to afford white ties at all. At 
this present writing, there are, it seems, two hun- 

| dred clergymen of the Church of England ‘ wanting 
places,’ and the salaries they demand are certainly 

| not of an ambitious character. There is only one 
man—who, with unconscious self-satire, has de- 
| scribed his ‘ views’ as ‘moderate’—who ventures 
to demand L.180 a year. Only seven aspire to 
L.150. A single divine underbids these by ten 
pounds. Thirty-five ask for L.120; and the other 
hundred and fifty or so of reverend gentlemen are 
actually going—or wanting to go—for L.100 a year 
_ or less ; going for a hundred (nine of them) ; going 
| for L.90 (three of them) ; going for L.80 (six of 
| them) ; going for L.70 (eight of them) ; going for 
| L.60—the price of a butler—(four of them) ; going 
for L.50 (one of them); and even (one of them) 
going for ‘10s. 6d. a service, and his travelling 


expenses :’ below which, one is not surprised to 


find, clergymen of the Church of England are not 
to be had, but (we suppose) are ‘bought in’ The 
spiritual services of all these two hundred divines 
could be annually secured, therefore, for L.2000 a 
year—two-fifths of the price paid for those of one 
bishop. Here is an opportunity for some good 
lady, attached to the clergy, and with a handsome 
jointure, to provide herself with a whole army of 
preachers ; or for that faithful but genial son of 
the church, who is said, after an overnight bowl of 
‘Bishop,’ to have called in the morning for a Sodor 
and Man, instead of a soda and brandy. 

Nor let it be imagined that these gentlemen are 
merely flying buttresses of the great clerical body, 
hangers-on, or in any way inferior to their more 
fortunate brethren, who are in the enjoyment of these 
wished-for stipends. Each divine is indicated by a 
register number, and if you purchase a copy of the 
next issue of either of these publications, you will 
see that these numbers have mostly vanished, and 
others have taken their place. In other words, 
the applicants have ‘ obtained their situations ;’ 
and one of them is at this moment perhaps in- 
stalled as curate in the very parish in which you, 
reader, have the fortune to live. Your rector has 
provided you with a spiritual pastor at one of the 
very reasonable figures above indicated; and I 
think you will agree with me that he can scarcely 
be dear at the price. The average of the salaries 
demanded in these periodicals is, in fact, the standard 
of remuneration offered to unbeneficed gentlemen 
of the Church of England. Well, a hundred a year 
is not a bad income for a young man who has just 
taken orders, and has only himself to support. In 
no other calling could he have obtained a subsist- 
ence so soon, and with it a certain social position, 
which may also have been desirable. He will 
be welcome at the tables of his wealthy parishioners, 
or, at all events, on their croquet lawns ; and may 
even, at that fascinating game, secure the heart— 
and fortune—of one of the squire’s daughters. 
This is the worldly view, which—as we are talking 
of stipends—we may perhaps be permitted to take ; 
since emolument has been mentioned at all, why 
not also these little ‘perquisites’ and godsends? 
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But in the clerical journals which we are con- 
sidering, the age of these candidates for rectorial 
favour is printed in each case ; and unhappily the 
great majority are not young men, and not unmar- 
ried. One applicant is sixty-eight! The amount of 
his stipend is ‘to be privately arranged.’ Are we 
uncharitable in supposing that this aged divine is 
desirous of the post of ‘warming-pan ;’ that he is 
prepared, that is, to take a living, the owner of 
which is at present of too tender years to occupy it? 
When this is the case, a clergyman is sometimes 
found pro tem. to hold the benefice, until the young 
man comes of fit age, with the understanding that 
he shall then resign in his favour. But there are 
objections to this practice. These pro tem. ministers 
have been sometimes found to entertain conscien- 
tious 2 as Henry VIII. did in the 
matter of his iage—with respect to giving up 
what has been thus intrusted to them; it has 
savoured to them of the nature of a simoniacal 
contract, and they have declined to execute it. To 
, therefore, against such tender consciences, 

th is, as it were, retained for the proprietor’s 
defence ; the most venerable divine that can be 
procured is presented to the living, and hence it is 
that in these peculiar cases age may not only be no 
bar to a reverend gentleman’s success in his profes- 
sion, but even a distinct advantage. Still, these are 
but chance windfalls, and sixty-eight is a great age 
for a poor divine to be beginning work afresh, and 
asking for employment. There is another candi- 
date of sixty-four. There are a dozen of fifty 
years and upwards. There are not re— 


| even including those Seeking Titles to Holy 


Orders—under forty years of age ! 

This is surely a sombre picture. pungine in any 
other profession—the members of which have 
oa rom one to three thousand pounds upon 

eir education—a similar state of things! It is 
true that, notwithstanding the minute particulars 
that are given in each case—so minute that it 
would scarcely astonish one to read, ‘only back- 
teeth gone’—it is not stated how many olive 
branches belong to each divine ; but the majority 
of them are ‘ married,’ and require ‘ house accom- 
modation ;? and we all know how rare it is 
to find a married cleric without many mouths 
to feed. They have all of them ‘views, of 
course ; from ‘ Ritualistic’ to ‘Evangelical ;’ but the 
greater part announce themselves as ‘ moderate, 
or, as some rather ae express it, ‘ views via 
media” Some — with the idea of suiting a 
diversity of employers) have ‘ Prayer-book views ;’ 
others, ‘sound’ views ; others express their opinions 
like a war-cry, ‘no extremes.’ Some, like house- 
maids, give the duration of their stay at their last 
‘ place :’ ‘late positions, two and four and a half 
years ;’ ‘incumbent’ [probably a pe 
who has honourably fulfilled his engagement] ‘ four 
years ;’ ‘ present sole charge’ [a poor fellow, whose 
rector is dead, and whose curacy dies with him] 
‘three and a half years;’? and so on. In one 
column we find the word immaterial under ‘ views’ 
—which is terrible to contemplate—but it is among 
those who are Seeking hee ord Duty, and evi- 
dently refers to the period of engagement. 

If any one has any especial gift or advantage, it 
is of course made mention of. One reverend 
candidate has been an archdeacon—probably in the 
colonies, but still here he is with a genuine 
‘Venerable’ prefixed to his name, and going for a 


modest hundred a year. Some have been engaged 
in missionary enterprise ; some have been hospita} 
chaplains ; some have masters of \ 
schools ; and one has been a number of years ‘ on 
the Bombay Establishment ’—the bearings of which, 
in the way of attraction, are by no means self- 
evident. Many offer ‘ opportunities for pupils’— 
and, let us hope, they may get them, pol ereby 
eke out their scanty stipends. Some advertise 
their ‘ good voices,’ and even their ‘good health? 
One modestly announces himself as ‘a fair reader? 
as though he were a lady; another, with more 
self-complacency, advertises his voice as ‘ powerful,’ 
and his ‘reading and preaching, good.’ Some of 
them express themselves rather oddly: ‘ Not far 
from London ; loud voice,’ as though, if necessary 
the advertiser could preach at Edgeware, and still 
make folks hear in the City. ‘ Voice equal to any 
church,’ states another ; and indeed this elliptical 
— is a very favourite one with our clerical 
riends. Again, they use the word ‘ wished’ in 
a peculiar way: ‘Plain service wished ;’ ‘ hearty 
service wished,’ &c. One vague enthusiast expresses 
himself as ‘ fond of schools.’ 

It seems curious that ‘ clergymen seeking titles 
to holy orders,’ should ask the same salaries 
(though, indeed, they could hardly ask less) as the 
old and experienced hands; but so itis. Length 
of service in the church is by no means of necessity 
rewarded. The taking of curacies is a labour of 
Sisyphus, and is finished only to be recommenced, 
Of course, in some cases, virtue is its own exceed- 
ing reward. There are saints upon earth (and 
= as many of them) now, as of old. But to 
the majority of these clerical toilers it must be 
heartless work indeed. Imagine them, with their 
wives and families, removing from this place to 
with their scanty to a new 

ome among strangers, again, and again, and again! 
They have one advantage. Disestablished the 
may be, but under ne, as system can they be 
disendowed or rendered worse off than at present. 
Some of them, too, have not only poverty to con- 
tend against: ‘a dry and bracing air, ‘a genial 
climate,’ are sometimes ‘essential,’ and that, we 
fear, must mean ill-health or delicacy of constitu- 
tion in the wife or the little ones. May God help 
His Minister. More fortunate brethren indulge 
their ecclesiastical tastes by stating this or that 
‘diocese preferred ;’ or they like sociality, and 
demand ‘a cheerful neighbourhood :’ one will only 
serve ‘in the W., S.-W., or N.-W. London districts, 
or at the seaside, where there is agreeable society ;’ 
and another requires what he calls ‘a nice locality ;’ 
but in these cases, the secret of their fastidiousness 
is disclosed in these — words, ‘ has private 
means’ When house land are gone and spent, 
‘can preach extempore,’ ‘can train a choir,’ &., 
may be most excellent gifts, but, in the meantime, 
it must be very nice to have private means. 

But these are the happy exceptions. That average 
stipend of a hundred a year only too often repre- 
sents the poor curate’s entire income. The usual 
payment, for temporary spiritual assistance, seems 
to be at the same rate: ‘one guinea each service, 
with travelling expenses and —— That 
last word reminds us of an anecdote of real life, 
connected with our subject. A poor cl ; 
having obtained a curacy in a place where the air 
perhaps was not ‘dry and bracing,’ or the ‘ climate 
genial, fell ill and died. The squire’s wife, who 
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had not been pressing in her hospitality while the 
reverend gentleman was alive, was ake shocked 
to hear of his demise. ‘Dear me, John,’ cried she 
to her husband, ‘ there’s that poor Mr Threadbare 
dead. And we never asked him to dinner!’ There 
was surely both pathos and humour in the lady’s 
remark, although she was conscious of neither. 


AN INVENTOR’S REVENGE. 


Tre passes swiftly to those who have no settled 
home—to those who, from habit or necessity, have 
always before them a speedy change of scene. 
They have no need to seek painfully in -their 
immediate circumstances new aspects and interests 
to conjure the dulness of life—contrasts with the 
past and the probable future come to them 
unsought ; these fill their minds with easy occupa- 
tion, and the new impressions have no time to stale. 
But, looking back on such a life, its incidents have 
a singular sameness, and successive cities and 
successive skies mark its stages so clearly and 
sharply, that it seems in the end about as sequent 
and interesting as a page of Bradshaw’s Guide. 

Partly from habit and partly from necessity, I 
have led such a life ; the time has passed swiftly, 
and each stage is as clearly marked to me as the 
succeeding ones. But there is one episode in my 
life that appears to me dimly like a half-remembered 
dream ; that will in no way be classed with the 
rest ; and yet it was the most important of all. I 
will recall it as clearly as I can. 

I was a student of science, and very young. Of 
course, therefore, I was unsettled and given to wild 
theories. Talk of the evils and pitfalls of army or 
navy, what are these to the influence of scientific 
study? When the senses themselves turn out 
delusive, and the difference between white and 
black vanishes in the hands of the chemical pro- 
fessor, it is long before one learns that these are 
only objective relations, that the subjective—— 
But this delays my story, and my meaning may be 
misunderstood. After studying in y and 
Italy, I had settled for a time in Paris. I was 
cable under a distinguished chemist ; and havi 
made some original investigations, I was receiv 
as a member of the Société X. This Society 
had considerable influence in the Paris scientific 
world, and shortly before my reception it had 
attracted much popular attention by the striki 
discoveries of some of its members in the subject 
of the artificial production of gems. 


My lodgings were in the students’ quarter, the 
Quartier Latin, The house was chiefly inhabited 
by students, and it faced an old-fashioned café 
much uented by the young population. I 
observed the students and their ways as I sat 
after dinner at the café, but I entered little into 
their amusements; and as each of the man 
inhabitants of the as 
ent from the others as the i of an Inn, my 
life was a very solitary one among all the laughter 
and dissipation of the Quartier. My mornings 
were passed in lecture-rooms and laboratories; then 
followed dinner at a restaurant, where the merry 
hum of the students’ voices, their frank gestures 
and eccentric costumes, were enough to occupy my 
attention and make the meal pleasantly ; then 
I sat at the door of a café, pad wend =o the passers- 
by ; then a stroll along the Luxembourg gardens ; 
a chat with the pleasant lively housekeeper of the 


lodging-house, who sat in the evening in the porter’s 
lodge, with her niece and a fat agreeable old priest ; 
and then I would shut the outer door of my rooms, 
and bury myself for the night in my books. I did 
not | this solitary life because I found the 
Quartier Latin the undesirable pandemonium I 
had heard it described in England. French 
students ap to me neither better nor worse 
than students elsewhere. They were supreme in 
their own quarter, and one there saw both the 
worst of them and the best. Many were idle and 
dissipated, many were vigorous workers; most 
were neither one nor the other; and the view of 
their lives that I had learned in England was as 
true and yet as essentially untrue as the views of 
naval life that one acquires from the best naval 
novels, I was solitary from taste and from the 
nature of my objects, which were then less popular 
than now. This loneliness of my life had in part 
to answer for the bizarre adventure of which I was 
soon to be the victim. 

One summer evening I was sitting in the Luxem- 
bourg gardens: it was nearly sunset, and there 
were many strollers enjoying the coolness of the 
long watered alleys, whose ane f walls dispersed 
the slanting sun-rays, and seemed to filter them of 
heat. The windows of the neighbouring houses 
flamed fitfully like answering wn ts; the 
lofty dome of the Pantheon rose above like a blue 
distant mountain, the gilded cross on its summit 
flashing in the pure blue sky. The scene was 
beautifal and calm, and I was lost in reverie and 
delight ; for the pure sky of Paris, contrasted with 
the fantastic aspects of the glorious city itself, had 
always for me a iar and enchanting charm. 
Suddenly, a large rubbed against me, and, as it 
were, awoke me with a nervous start. I instinct- 
ively thrust it from me, and the animal turned 
round, and shewing a foam-fiecked mouth, bit me 
slightly in the hand. A municipal guard here 
hurried up and shot the animal through the head. 
A crowd was attracted by the “— = a 

thy was expressed for me. At length an 
individuel of striking a pushed his way 
between the others, and after ascertaining what 
had happened, told me he could prevent all con- 
sequences from the bite if I would follow him to 
the nearest chemist’s. His appearance impressed me 
as that of a remarkable man ; and having little 


striking | confidence in the usual remedies, I was glad to 


grasp any chance of cure. 

We reached the chemist’s without speaking. My 
companion drew a small case from his pocket 
asked for some very ordinary substances, and mix: 
them with others from his case. Having thus 
prepared a draught and a powder, he gave me 
the former to drink, and rubbed the latter on the 
wound, He then said there was no longer an 
danger, but an hour’s walk would be advisable. 
felt my position embarrassing, so, asking if he had 
leisure to accompany me, I was glad that he readil, 
acquiesced. Observing that he = French wii 
ditheulty, and with a strong Italian accent, I 
addressed him in Italian, and found I was not 
mistaken as to his ——. He appeared much 
pleased to speak his own guage, and he was 
truly eloquent in it, for our passed from 
remedies to general science, and we found that our 
tastes and occupations were similar. I was charmed 


with my new acquaintance; our conversation grew 
more and more interesting ; the hour 
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swiftly ; and I pressed him to dine with me. 
He agreed, but heft me for a little, promising to 
return. 

I ordered the dinner, and waited for the Italian. 
He soon returned, and I had leisure to examine 
his appearance attentively. He was of medium 
height, and clearly past middle age. His head 
was singularly massive, and, except some short 
stubble at the back, had hardly a single hair; but 
his piercing eyes, his shaggy and bright black 
eyebrows, and the vigour and lightness of his 
movements and gestures, contradicted all appear- 
ance of age. He was dressed with remarkable 
plainness, but the plainness of a Quaker dandy, 
shewing elegance in the nature of cloth and linen, 
though not in cut or ornaments. 

The soup was brought, and we commenced our 
dinner. Our conversation grew animated towards 
dessert—it became, I may say, confidential. I 
learned the principal facts about my new friend : 
first, that he was a passionately enthusiastic in- 
ventor ; secondly, that he was animated by a deep 
feeling of resentment against the French govern- 
ment, which he considered to have cheated him ; 
and against the French savants, who had ignored 
and professed to despise his discoveries. ‘They 
accepted my inventions,’ he said of the first, ‘and 
for years they have refused to pay me. Should he 
who racks his brain in discovery spend his force 
for the benefit of scoundrels of birboni, who reap 
all the reward for themselves? I tell them they 
have cannons, and I have none, and that is the 
sole reason I have not my rights. They tried to 
= me once: they asked me to a grand dinner ; 

ut I suspected them. I know all poisons, and I 
snap my fingers at them. I called in the mornin 
on the agent who had asked me. I entered, an 
found him with one of the diners of the night 
before. “You thought me dead,” I said. “I 
salute you, messieurs—do your worst, you will not 
injure me.” They were stupefied, and I left them 
so. Against the savants he was less bitter, but 
more contemptuous, He spoke of the ridiculous 
dogmatism of French chemists ; of their impotence 
to solve questions which he had solved ; of their 
ignoring his work, and then by degrees assuming 
it as their own. And I saw that if any opportunity 
of revenge should occur to him, the savants would 
not be forgotten. But these unpleasant character- 
isties were soon only subordinate in my impres- 
sions ; for all other feelings were swallowed up in 
admiration of the daring audacity and the pene- 
trating clearness of his intellect. He threw light 
on the darkest problems of chemistry ; he described 
to me discoveries that he had made; he related 
the most marvellous cures; he told how he had 
solved problems of analysis through the application 
of one lucid original thought, where all the me- 
chanical niceties of the best analysts had failed. 
And I knew enough of medicine and chemistry to 
recognise that his mig were just, original, 
and lucidly penetrating, and that they implied a 
vast study of the facts of nature, utilised by a 
marvellous memory, and a still more marvellous 
reasoning power. He disdained all conventionalities 
and etiquette of science; he described conjuring 
tricks which he had accomplished, and was as 
astonishing and enthusiastic about them as upon the 
highest problems of science. He seemed to have 
vowed war against the impossible, under whatever 
name, classification, or repute—to do all that others 


had not attempted, and, still more, all that others 
had failed in, But it may seem —— that 
such a man should speak so freely of his discoveries 
to a stranger. True; but, first, our minds were 
analogous in that enthusiasm which is so rare 
now-a-days ; and, secondly, though my friend was 
magnificently open, and in —— so rich in 
thought and power that he could afford to waste it 
as he listed, yet he was no fool, and in all matters 
of really important discovery some essential point 
was left obscure—some point sufficiently indicated 
to complete the irresistible appearance of truth of 
the whole, was yet left so indistinct as to be utterly 
useless to the vulgar mind of a scientific plagiarist, 
Under all his glorious openness there was the 
wiliness of the Sealian nature—the wiliness that 
once conquered the world, that now defeats the 
force of all opposing tyrannies, and can employ 
the strongest nations for Italian aims. 

At length we left the restaurant, and strolled 
along the Boulevards) My companion became 
witty and amusing, but still he shewed in his 
conversation the prevailing tendencies of his mind, 
A Frenchman accosted him, and spoke to him on 
some a matter connected with his dis- 
coveries, and as he was _— , a regiment of 
soldiers passed. ‘What do you think of their | 
appearance ?’ said the Frenchman. ‘Oh, very | 
fine,’ said my friend ; ‘but my father had a saying 
he often used : “ Petit homme, petite affaire.”” 

For some days after, we continued to meet and 
talk. At length my friend invited me to his 
lodgings. They were in an old house in the cheap 

uarter between the Quartier Latin and the Champ | 
de Mars. The street was dull, but there were 
= to the back, and my friend’s windows 
ooked over them the of 
A long dingy passage led past the smoky den of a 
as porter, and who directed me 
by a tortuous stair to the third floor, where I 
knocked at a rickety door. It was opened yd 
young woman, whom I recognised at the first 
glance as Italian, and who, after calling my friend, 
was introduced to me as his daughter. She seemed 
about twenty. Her clear olive complexion was 
transparent to a delicate vermilion tinge ; and her 
dark eyes, fringed with long lashes, and surmounted 
by perfectly pencilled eyebrows, were strongly char- 
acterised by a tone of blue ; her hands and fi 
were as near perfection as I have seen. Perhaps 
this girl more ry! influenced me than I have 
been accustomed to admit to myself, and she may 
have had a more important in the subsequent 
events than I have been willing to suppose. She 
was like her father in expression and somewhat in 
mind; and in the conversation that followed his 
cordial greeting, she entered into his ideas intelli- 
gently, and seemed to half-worship his genius. 

The apartment was small, and indicated poverty. 
The household work appeared to be performed 
—— by the daughter, with the exception 
of the cookery, in which the father took part— 
speaking of it with as much originality and as 
much freedom from conventional — as he 
had shewn in everything else. He spoke of his 
discoveries in cookery with enthusiasm ; he 
applied his knowledge of chemistry and his un- 
trammeled originality of mind to the subject. 
He insisted on my — to share their dinner 
and test his skill. e dish he had pre 


was excellent, and it was evidently particularly 
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wholesome: it was accompanied by a bottle of 
Asti; and we finished with some excellent Rosolio, 
a liqueur I had not tasted since leaving Italy. 
Perhaps the Rosolio was partly to blame, but I 
know that no woman ever before made such an 
impression on me as did the Italian’s daughter. 
The first impression is half the battle in such 
matters ; and though I was little given to falling 
in love at the first sight of a pretty face, yet, when 
I left at the conclusion of the dinner, I felt there 
was another witchery that drew me to the Italian, 
rhaps more powerfully even than the magic of 
is conversation. 

Day after day we met, and our intimacy con- 
tinued to increase: I felt more and more im- 

ressed with the inventor's originality and power. 

n his rooms were a great number of vials contain- 
ing chemical preparations—for at the time of my 
uaintance with him he was specially occupied 
with chemical investigations—but it was strange 
and egy be me to see how little apparatus he 
required. With a few glasses and ordinary cook- 
ing utensils, he produced delicate and astonishing 
results in dyeing and other processes, such as my 
knowledge of the subjects assured me were of vast 
importance and value. He shewed me contracts, 
drawn up, but unsigned, with the English and 
French governments, for important applications of 
chemistry and physics to military and naval pur- 
poses ; and contracts, also in the same state, with 
private manufacturers and companies. I was 
sometimes at the Bourse, for I found the excite- 
ment of a little dabbling in speculation a refresh- 
ing change from the seriousness and high-flown 
nature of my usual pursuits. And here, among 
the crowd of speculators and great capitalists who 
talked in eager groups under the pillared portico, 
or congregated at the cafés in the place, 1 found 
my friend was well known, and that he was much 
sought after by promoters of companies, and much 
believed in by them. 

But how, then, it may be asked, was he poor? 
The causes were simple, but peculiar. He was 
almost wholly ignorant of English, and his know- 
ledge of French was very slight: he was no longer 
fone and had an aversion to learning languages. 

ving been cheated already in some contracts, 
his character had acquired an overweening tinge of 
suspicion, and he would trust neither interpreter 
nor agent. Moreover, he seemed to care little for 
money, except as an acknowledgment from others 
of his power and genius; and he was extremely 


‘touchy on small points of treatment. So, some- 


how, though considerable wealth was within easy 
grasp for him, he hardly ever completed a bargain, 
ut would draw back at the last moment; and he 
seemed never to fear that others would discover 
the same things as himself. He seemed confident 
that none could follow the same reasonings, that 
none could attain the same results ; he appeared 
to take a pleasure in tantalising eager speculators ; 
and having an iron constitution and exuberant 
_= he considered that he could delay as he 
aarp Perhaps, if any project in his mind was 
xed for definite and speedy accomplishment, it 
was the project of revenge on the government and 
the savants of France, for real or fancied injustice 
and insult. 
_ We had been talking one day on that fascinat- 
Ww subject, the artificial production of diamonds. 
e had discussed the numerous attempts, the 


a successes, and the ultimate undoubted 
failure of all processes that had yet been tried. I 
had some ideas of my own on the subject, and on 
my stating them, the Italian took them up with 
considerable eagerness and enthusiasm. He met 
me next day, and immediately recurred to the 
subject: he had evidently concentrated on it the 
full force of his marvellous penetration and vast 
knowledge of nature. He sketched out to me a 
scheme of experiment, in which, though I recog- 
nised the general outline of my own ideas, I was 
astonished, and powerless to explain how those 
vague and confused apprehensions had crystallised 
in his mind into the clear and substantial reality 
with which he gave them back to me, supported 
by lucid analogies, and so interwoven with 
undoubted facts and irresistible logic, that they 
seemed possessed of all the characteristics of the 
very strongest scientific probability. He insisted, 
however, that the ideas were essentially my own, 
and that it was my proper business to realise them ; 
as to himself, he would willingly aid me with his 
advice ; but, as I knew, he had already enough 
was on his hands. 
re the necessary materials, an in 

dark cupboard, locked and Leaked 
absence of light and freedom from disturbance were 
necessary elements of the process—time, too, would 
be required; for, to produce any perfect crystals, a 
slow process is always inevitable. After a month 
had passed, the Italian entered my room one morn- 
ing, and recommended our ascertaining the progress 
of the experiment. Too agitated myself, I reached 
him the key of the press. He broke the seals, 
opened the door, and reaching in his hand, with- 
drew the glass containing the liquid and trans- 

arent mixture. With a triumphant exclamation, 
b handed it to me : some twenty small transparent 
crystals were scattered on the bottom. few 
simple tests proved them to be diamonds. We 
replaced the glass and its contents, and again 
locked and sealed the door. I shall not describe 
the intoxication of my success; such a feeling is 
indescribable. That evening, I dined with the 
Italian and his daughter; she shared the secret 
with us, and I thought her worship was not now 
wholly given to her father. We drank to the 
triumph of knowledge, sang songs, and formed 
projects for future discoveries together, swore 
eternal friendship, community of interests, drank 
to confidence in ourselves, and contempt of all 
bunglers and the world. 

A month later, my friend again proposed to 
observe the progress of the process. He asked me 
for the key. I gave it him, and, standing behind, 
saw him remove the glass from its shelf. He 
reached it to me, and I found the diamonds twice 
their former size. Another month passed, and 
again he proposed an inspection ; half instinctively 
I reached him the key. The diamonds had grown 
to thrice their first size: they were now of con- 
siderable value. There was no need of further 
proof. The process was perfectly successful. 

That night we talked long, discussing the prob- 
able consequences of my discovery. The Italian 
was eloquent as usual, and his eloquence fascinated 
and convinced me. I determined to act as he 
advised, and I fully sympathised with the opinions 
he expressed. We determined to give the discovery 
to the world, making no restrictions as to its use. 
This course would yield me a greater reward in 
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the fame and high reputation it would bring, than 
a nt, which, on an article of such uncertain 
value as the diamond, would be harassing to work 
and difficult to sell. I had, moreover, enough for 
my wants, and we looked forward to what dis- 
coveries we pleased. 

A meeting of the Société X. was to be held in 
a few days. My position as a member, and my 
assurance that t Sond announce a discovery of 
importance, obtained for me a portion of the time 
of the wy ! for that evening, and my name was 
entered on the e for a paper ‘On the 
Artificial Production of Precious Stones.’ In pre- 
paration for the meeting, I devoted myself to pre- 
paring my paper. I commenced it with a general 
teview of the most necessary conditions of the 
meer of gems, and from this passed to the 

iscussion of the various attempts to produce 
diamonds ; and so ually, and with the help of 
what I remem of the arguments of the Italian, 
I passed to the description and justification of the 
process of which I was to exhibit the successful 
result. My friend, when the paper was — 
took it with him, and the next morning return 
it enlarged and corrected, with numerous notes. 
After ing these into French, 1 was even 
more astonished than before at the clearness and 
irresistible evidence of his reasoning ; and it was 
without any doubt as to the immediate and unques- 
tioning acceptance of my discovery that I took the 
completed paper and the diamonds, on the appointed 
bat a to the meeting of the Society. 

The long room was more than usually filled, and 
several foreign savants were present, besides most 
of the members of the Society. My paper was third 
on the list, but all eyes were turned on me as I 
entered ; and it was evident that, from its title and 
from what I had hinted about it, my communication 
was to be the event of the evening. The first two 
— were read, exciting little remark, and at 
ength I took my place at the table facing the 


there was no occasion to for silence. I placed 
the bottle of specimens on the table, and began to 
read. As the splendid and convincing reasonin 

that I owed to the Italian was gradually unfold 

in the course of the paper, the attention of the 
Society became still more earnest; and when I 
shewed the bottle of specimens and concluded, 
there was perfect silence for some minutes. At 
length the president rose, and asked if none desired 
to speak. A second time he asked the question ; 
and then one after another, several of those best 
acquainted with me, rose and spoke in terms of 
enthusiastic admiration of my discovery. When 
they had done, there was still not a word of criti- 
cism or doubt. All seemed convinced, or at least 
to find nothing to object to. The president rose 
J ~~ and spoke a few words of praise, alluding to 

e disinterestedness I had shewed, and cantindion 
that all that remained was for some of the other 
members of the Society to repeat and confirm my 
results. The meeting was then declared at an end; 
and I hastily left the room, leaving the specimens 
on the table, and observing as I left that most of 
the members appeared too overcome with astonish- 
ment to . 

I gained the street, and made my way to the 
Boulevards, my brain on fire 
seeking movement and life, the glitter of shops 
and cafés, brilliant 


president. He mechanically touched his bell; but | f 


theatres—for thus I might escape from the thoughts 
and the feelings that, cha: with strength and 
_— crushed and confused my mind. As the 
night wore on, and the lights became fewer, and 
the pavement solitary, so calmness and quiet 
entered into my mind, and I found in the soli- 
tude of the now hushed streets a charm ag 
strong and as absorbing as I had found in their 
brilliancy before. I wandered long, and left the 
Boulevards for the still more silent smaller streets ; 
and as the dawn en and the stately towers 
of churches and the summits of the higher-rising 
buildings grew black against the more and more 
transparent sky, I passed instinctively from the 
newer ee of the city towards my lodgings in 
the old Quartier Latin. But I walked Srithout 
definitely directing my steps, without choosing the 
shortest or the longest way ; and in passing 
street to street I seemed only guided in my choice 
+ Aa curiosity or the whim of the moment. For 
is reason, it was no doubt less — ing that 
one of those strange coincidences should now 
happen to me which occur often in most lives, 
But through the acquired scepticism of my nature, 
it did not wear to me the significance that others 
might have attributed to it. As I traversed the 
students’ quarter, I snag sang in the street, and 
in the shadow on the er side, opposite my 
ilently o and two men ste noi 
whose faces and fi : I i 
in the light that struck across upon that other side. 
They were Jewish speculators of the most unscru- 
pulous and sordid t Secret and cunning in 
their relations to others, they were yet well 
known to be frequently engaged in vast specula- 
tions, and to have immense capital at command. 
But whether they acted for themselves alone, or 
were rather the agents of an association of capi- 
talists, was not clearly known, though the latter 
supposition was most generally accepted. Their 
‘aces were wizened and hard, expressing only the 
cold dryness of avarice. Their was usually 
shabby, and the pe for trinkets and tinsel 
common in a closely related class of their brethren, 
in itself them. on this 
night, though I recognised their faces, their manner, 
a their wh, their dress was clearly a disguise, 
the appearance of ordi gentlemen. not 
observed the Italian ever speak to these suspiciously 
regarded characters ; but nevertheless his uent 
resence at the Bourse, and the character of the 
ouse in which he lived, which was not a likely 
one for other ulators to inhabit, made me at 
once conclude that the visit of these men had been 
to him. Had I then believed in the significant 
nature of striking coincidences, I might have been 
seriously impressed by my having obtained thus 
accidentally the apparent evidence of some dark 
scheme being in by my strange and clear- 
headed friend. But though much astonished at 
first, I soon dismissed the occurrence from my 
mind, supposing it had somehow to do with his 
many inventions, and never dreaming that it con- 
cerned my’ 
Tired with my walk and with the violent emotions 
I had experienced, I slept till late in the morning, 
and then visited my friend. He had already heard 
of my success ; the papers were full of it, for besides 
the peculiar importance of the subject, such matters 
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attract more of general attention in France, and 
through the quick intelligence and vivid imagina- 
tion of the people, produce a more immediate effect 
than elsewhere. 

The Société X. was to meet again in a week ; and 
I passed a part of the time in the company of my 
friend and his daughter, the one ai me in 
the preparation of a ents to meet all Sgeations 
that might possibly be made at the meeting, the 
other intoxicating me with the charm of her voice 
and of her beauty. The rest I at my 
lodgings, polishing and completing my paper for 
publication in the ctions of the Society. The 
time quickly, and the day of 2, 
arriv Some objections were proposed; but: 
answered them with evidently favourable effect. 
Altogether, I was thoroughly successful, 

The next morning, as I had given in the paper 
for publication, I was free from work ; and before 
visiting the Italian, I determined to cross the river 
to the Bourse, as much for change of scene and 
occupation, as in the interest of the trifling specu- 
lations I had been engaged in, and which, in the 
absorbing labours of the last week, I had entirely 
n ected and almost forgotten. So greatly had 
I absorbed, that I had even omitted to look 
at the newspapers; and it was only afterwards that 
I ascertained how much they had been occupied 
with my discovery. At the Bourse, I attracted 
much attention. A speculator whom I had some- 
times spoken with, came up to me, and exclaimed: 
‘Monsieur has then sworn to ruin all the diamond- 
merchants.’ I was overcome with surprise. Singular 
as it may seem, this view of the a had 
never occurred to me; while cut off from general 
intercourse, I had been absorbed in the con- 
templation of the scientific magnificence of my 
discovery. I answered accordingly ; and the specu- 
lator, after hesitating a moment, spoke laughingly 
of the singularity of les savants, and turned from 
me in evident amusement, and perhaps with some 
contempt. I questioned my Bourse agent and some 
other acquaintances, and found that the diamond- 
market had been steadily falling. I got a as 
soon as possible, avoiding the questions with which 
I was importuned by some of those who spoke 
to me. I told them that the discovery was now 
in the hands of the Société X., that the full details 
would be soon published, and that I had no further 
interest in the matter. 

I spoke on the subject of the diamond-market 


_when I found the Italian; but he treated it as 


of no importance to us, for the necessary conse- 
quence of nearly every important practical dis- 
covery was at first to injure some special class. 
He, moreover, recommended me to refrain from all 
business or study until the next meeting of the 
Society, which was to take place in a fortnight ; for 
he thought that, now I had done all that was necés- 
sary in the diamond matter, I would be the better 
of a thorough rest, in preparation for the future 
works we were to undertake together. I thought 
his advice excellent ; and we decided to spend the 
time together making country excursions, and so 
providing a fund of health and freshness to draw 
upon in the future. My friend’s daughter of course 
accompanied us in our rambles, and many a pleasant 
day we spent beside the upper reaches of the Seine 
or in the woods of Fontainebleau. At first, the 


_ Italian was in splendid spirits; he seemed to enjo 


the dinners with wonderful dexterity and most 
ingenious contrivance. He amused us with con- 
juring tricks ; and had always a ready flow of jok 
quotations, and oxical sayings apropos ‘ot 
every incident, pleasant or annoying, of the day. 
His daughter was charming in her manner, but 
seemed a little sad and silent. ‘On the whole, the 
time passed delightfully, and I abandoned myself 
wholly to its enjoyment, putting off all serious 
thoughts until the time of meeting of the Society. 
As this anne my friend’s manner became 
I now think) a little more reserved, and I remem- 
r observing that he looked at me occasionally 
with a somewhat peculiar expression. Perhaps his 
daughter grew a little sadder and more silent 
towards the end; but this perhaps is only a fanciful 
creation of my own wounded vanity. at con- 
scious part she played in the whole unscrupulous 
scheme of my ingenious friend, I am still at a 
loss to decide ; I believe, on the whole, she was 
neither altogether innocent nor yet altogether 


ty. 

We ‘usually returned thoroughly tired, and soon 
after dark. We would separate after a slight 
supper, and I would return to my rooms and sleep 
soundly till the morning, in pre ion for another 
similar day. On the - do of the meeting of the 
Society, I went in the morning to the Italian’s 
lodgings: I found he had left with his daughter 
very early that morning, havin ked duri 
the night, and having announced his intention o 
leaving immediately on receiving a letter late in 
the evening. He left no note or message 
for me, and the people of the house — 
he would have seen me before starting. He had 
left no address. 

I felt surprised that no note or message had 
been left forme. I went back to my rooms with 
a vague fear oppressing me, but trusting that some 
delaying message would still afford an explanation 
of these appearances. I found no m 
for me yet. I sat and waited in my rooms wi! 
the vague fear upon me, that, growing more and 
more oppressive as the hours dragged slowly on, 
and increasing with the slow course of each succes- 
sive minute, rose at length to a stupefying horror, 
a blackness of desolation and despair, that numbed. 
all thought and sense. I was roused by the dark- 
ness of night, the lighting of shops and street-lam: 
the buzz of pleasure-seeking students: I pres 
up, and being still in time for it, I hastened 
to the scientific meeting. I was asked many ques- 
tions that I felt powerless to answer; I under- 
stood confusedly that no shadow of a result had 
been obtained from the experiments, that other 
investigations had shewn the improbability of the 
results I had announced. I was half-conscious of 
innuendoes imputing fraud and impudent —— 
tion. I all illness, which my appearance fi 
bore out. I mechanically promised to justify mye 
at the next meeting. I was allowed to escape 
the room. I walked hurriedly home; I wrenched 
open the cupboard where I had solutions in process | 
of digestion, which I had placed there with the 
conti expectation of such results as I might 
wish. No traces of diamonds ap in them! 
I dashed the glasses madly on the floor: then I 
fell into a state of stupefaction, slept at length on 
the sofa where I had thrown myself, and awoke late 


our picnics with all the zest of a boy. He coo 


the next morning. 
I felt calmer and more collected. The violence 
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of my emotions had produced a crisis and a 
reaction. I felt the necessity of cool reflection, and 
of immediately deciding on my course. I concealed 
the broken glass; I dressed slowly and carefully, 
removing as far as possible the traces of disorder 
in my ap nee, I went out to a café, ate a 
substantial breakfast, and then examined the news- 
ps rs while smoking the best cigar I could obtain. 

und the announcement, that for some days it 
had been suspected by the diamond-dealers that 
the late depreciation in the value of diamonds had 
been insufficiently justified by the recent discovery 
announced by a member of a distinguished scien- 
tific Society ; that it was supposed this opinion was 
owing to private information from certain distin- 
guished savants ; that it had been discovered that 
vast quantities of diamonds had been bought at 
their ge value by a company of unscrupu- 
lous and ingenious speculators, to which several 
well-known frequenters of the Bourse were sus- 
pected to belong, but as to the personnel of which, 
nothing was yet certainly known; that certain 
information received late on the previous evening 
had confirmed all previous suspicions that a deep 
and ingenious financial plot had been successfully 
executed, and by such intricate and ingeniously 
planned machinations, that it was improbable any 
Judicial proofs of conspiracy or fraud could be 
obtained ; that a member of the scientific world 
was seriously implicated, but appeared to have 
been imposed upon by others; and that further 
particulars of more definite character would prob- 
ably be obtained before the next impression. 

saw it all. The Italian had avenged his real 

or fancied slights and injuries—on the savants b 
imposing on them—on the government, throu 
the Society it had constituted, and more direct] i} 
executing a vast fraud upon the community, w ich 
it was impotent to punish or prevent. He had 
snapped his fingers at both. My position in the 
scientific world had made me the tool he required ; 
and the means he had used were, to some extent, 
now easy to understand. He knew enough of 
the Bourse, and was known enough therein, to 
find speculators able and willing to take part in 
such an enterprise. He had enough knowledge 
of conjuring to introduce the diamonds at our 
i tions of the solution. He had enough charm 
and fascination at his command to quiet all sus- 

jicions of mine, and to direct my occupations as 

t suited his scheme. 

But one thing I could never explain—the 
marvellous ~~ ility of the man. I have since 
mistrusted all relevant hypotheses, all clearly self- 
evident theories. I have always shuddered when 
I hear of theories of which the several parts 
support each other like the stones of an arch, and 
are so consistent in themselves, and so supported 
by analogy, that they cannot but be true. All 
men of science mistrust such theories now—look 
on them as useful in their place, but separated by 
a wide gulf from certainty and truth. At the 

.time of my story, it was very different ; and those 
who know of the theories then readily accepted, 
will understand that much that could never happen 
now might have easily happened then. 

I started immediately for Switzerland. I changed 
my name, and have wandered in many countries 
since. I never saw or heard of the Italian again. 
He had sometimes spoken to me of America, 
during the first part of our acquaintance, as the 


proper field for his inventions. These inventions 
were undoubtedly genuine, and the man had an 
astonishing genius: he may have gone to America, 
and prospered there. His daughter I have seen 
at Wiesbaden, playing an apparently elaborate 
system at the roulette table. 


AMERICA’S NEW HIGHWAY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


‘Yes ; the Pacific Railroad is open through to New 
York,’ were the welcome words which greeted our 
eager inquiries on our arrival at San Francisco in 
August last. Before leaving Sydney, intelligence 
had been received to the effect that two hundred 
miles of railroad remained to be completed. Under 
the faith of the — completion of this link 
before our arrival on the American coast, we had 
left Australia as pioneers of a new route from the 
colonies to England. Besides the novelty of the 
journey, there were certain substantial advantages 
connected with it which were not to be despised. 
The chief of these was the avoidance of the horrors 
of a mid-winter passage round Cape Horn: the 
desperate cold, and the short days, and dismal, 
weary nights, which have been so often described. 
We had a quick passage of sixty days to San Fran- 
cisco, from whence the transit to England of about 
twenty days or so would, for those of us whom 
the attractions of home rendered sternly proof 
against the counter-attractions of a short tour 
through the States, complete the journey to 
England in about eighty days. San Francisco, 
or ‘Friscoe, as it is endearingly termed by its 
inhabitants, is, as seen from the water, decidedly 
disappointing. The Bay, it is true, is magnificent— 
the broad expanse of water stretching out full 
seven miles to the Golden Gate, as the entrance 
is termed, reminding us a little of Sydney harbour. 
But then the aridity of the situation of the city is 
= distressing to the eye of any one coming 
Tom a sea-voyage, who naturally looks for trees, 
and grass, and herbage. The sand-hills are worse 
than our Sydney sand-hills, and are not com- 
pensated by surrounding vegetation, except where 
small, carefully watered patches of green mark the 
outside — of some villa. Moreover, a chilly 
white fog hangs over the scene, spoiling every- 
thing, and making us long for our bright southern 
sky. Then the arrangements for landing are very 
behindhand. We found no conveyance of any 
kind for ourselves, though we soon got an express 
for our baggage. Fairly arrived, however, in the 
city, we found the streets well laid out, with fine 
large buildings and stores on either hand. The 
presence of well-appointed street-cars gives to 
these the twang of Americanism which is other- 
wise not very apparent. When we got to our 
hotel, we discovered sure proofs of the wealth of 
California ; in truth, the hotels in San Francisco 
are luxurious and magnificent beyond expectation. 
The Cosmopolitan, at which I staid, surpasses any 
hotel with which I am acquainted in any part 
either of Europe or America. In the matter of 
the table, California possesses great natural advant- 
ages over the Eastern States. Vegetables and fruit. 
arrive at greater perfection along the Pacific coast 
of America than, perhaps, in any other part of the 
world. There is a much better supply of fresh 
fish than along the Atlantic coast ; Vile « more 
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temperate climate allows that hanging and keeping 
of meat, the absence of which contributes in no 
small measure to the toughness of beefsteaks. We 
were all in a condition to appreciate these good 
things, coming as we did from a long sea-voyage. 
We did enjoy those juicy melons, and the fresh fish, 
and the little recherché dishes, and the fancy breads. 
But let us get up from the dinner-table. Going 
below, we try to pick up some information about 
the great Pacific Railroad. The walls of the 
newsroom are papered with any quantity of those 

uliarly American railroad advertisements (not 
railway, as that Britisher by my side suggests ; 
here, in America, it is railroad, if you please), 
which are constituted as though it were tht object 
of their publishers to give the least possible infor- 
mation in the largest possible variety of print, and 
colour, and form. Of course the groundwork of 
all these is ‘ Atlantic and Pacific,’ ‘from Ocean 
to Ocean,’ or words of like effect; but any one 
who expects to gain any useful information from 
such puffs is sure to be disappointed. But is not 
there an American Bradshaw to be bought? Well, 
there is an Appleton’s Railroad Guide, which pro- 
fesses to do the same thing for one here that Brad- 
shaw does in England. It is, however, full of 
inaccuracies, and is so little used, that I was unable 
to procure a copy of it in San Francisco, Alas, good 
Bradshaw, we don’t know how precious you are 
till we travel to where you are not! I have often 
called you hard names. I have called you absurd, 
and confused. If I live to turn over your pages 
again, I will do so no longer. 

But what is really to be found out from these 
advertisements? I find that there is an ‘Erie Rail- 
way’ (it was called railway because it is an English 
institution, I believe), and a ‘ Lake Shore Line, 
and a ‘ Michigan Central,’ and a ‘ Rock Island,’ and 
a ‘Chicago and North-western, and a whole host 
of others too numerous to mention. The Erie 
Railway carries you on the ‘ broad gauge,’ and the 
‘Pennsylvania Central’ promises to do all sort of 
things for you. ‘Silver palace sleeping-cars’ 
accompany all sorts of trains, and ‘lightnin 
expresses’ carry you all over the country: an 
wherever we go, it is apparently ‘ without change of 
cars ;’ we read all this in = | ink, and blue ink, 
and black ink, and are directed to ask for tickets 
by the various routes indicated ; but not one word 
is said about the times of starting, or the cost of 
our tickets, or, in fact, about anything which a 
real traveller wants to know. We have barely 


‘recovered from the fit of despair which was 


the result of our investigations, and are consoling 
ourselves with the hope that we might find out 
these things some day if we live long enough, 
when a gentleman comes up, and enters into 
conversation with us. His manners are agree- 
able ; and, seeing we are Englishmen, he makes 
lite inquiries as to our probable journey to 
urope. We eagerly clutch at the opportunity 
this offers for the discovery of the informa- 
tion we are in search of. It soon transpires 
that our informant is a ticket-agent, one of those 

ntlemen whose business it is to be about the 
otels, and collect the waifs and strays of the 
travelling public. He not only offers to book us 
through to England, but to any other part of 
Europe as well. He can give us a ticket to St 
Petersburg. He can book us all round the world 
—to China, by way of England and the Red Sea, 


and back to San Francisco by the Pacific steamers. 
But, great and wonderful as these proposals are, 
they are even outdone by the generosity our friend 
shews in their negotiation. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he says to 
one who hesitates, ‘I’ll book you through to 
Europe ; and, if you ain’t through in sixteen days, 
Ill return you the money.’ Who can complain at 
such an offer? Some of us shake our heads, and 
we call to mind a certain passage across the North 
Atlantic which took seventeen days by itself, and 
then we suggest that there might be some little 
difficulty about the return of the ———_ seven 
thousand miles of sea and land had been placed 
between us and our friend, if the travel been 
effected at a less rapid rate than sixteen days. The 
ticket-agent takes it all very good-humouredly, 
only he won't admit his exaggeration ; he puts on 
a sort of thoughtful expression, and quietly remarks : 
‘No, but it’s a fact, 

Well, there was nothing to be gained by 
stopping to dispute this fact, so we came to 
practical business, and some of us booked our- 
selves through under our friend’s auspices. The 
main line of travel from San Francisco to the 
eastern seaboard passes through Chicago. The 
fare through to New York is 112°50 dollars in gold, 
or a little over twenty-three pounds of our money. 
The distance is something less than 3300 miles. 
The time of transit is eight days. Of the 3300 
miles, the first hundred or so were, at the time of 
my crossing the continent, performed by steamer 
up the Sacramento River to Sacramento City. At 
the present time, however, this portion of the 
journey is  eoage ee by rail from Oaklands, a point 
opposite San Francisco. From Sacramento to 
Omaha City, on the Missouri River, is a distance of 
1774 miles. The line between these points was 
made, and is owned by two distinct companies, 
The Central Pacific Company possess the western 
portion, which consists of six hundred and ninety 
miles ; the remainder, or eastern portion, belongs 
to the Union Pacific Company. ‘The point of 
junction of the two lines is a place called Promon- 
tory, situated near the Great Salt Lake of Utah. 
The two companies, besides being allotted alter- 
nate sections of land along their lines of route, 
were highly subsidised by the United States’ 
government. It is stated that something like 
ten million pounds of our money was paid away to 
them in bounties. The Central Pacific worked 
from the west towards the east, while the Union 
Pacific worked from east to west. Promontory was 
the point at which the lines happened to meet. 
By far the more difficult portion of the work was 
that which was performed by the Central Pacific. 
They had to ascend the sierras of California, while 
they worked under the pecuniary disadvantage of 
having to bring their materials round by sea, or 
across the Isthmus from the Eastern States. The 
greater of the Central Pacific Railway route 
was made, I am informed, by Chinese labour. The 

uiet and orderly conduct of these much-abused 
Keiatics formed a striking contrast to that of the 
superior race working on the Union Pacific. Among 
these latter, indeed, there was not only lawlessness 
and every species of ruffianism, but even murder; 
while such a crime as this last was, I am told, 
unknown on the Chinese section. 

As the railroad progressed, temporary settlements 


or towns were run up at its temporary terminus. 
‘As this was Frente | every thirty or forty days,’ 
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says an American writer,* ‘these settlements were 
of the most perishable materials—canvas tents, 
plain board shanties, and turf hovels—pulled down, 
and sent forward for a new career, or deserted as 
worthless at every grand movement of the railroad 
company. Only a small — of their popu- 
lation had aught to do with the road, or any legiti- 
mate occupation. Most were the hangers-on 
around the disbursements of such a gigantic work, 
catching the drippings from the feast in any and 
every g Ang that it was possible to reach them. 
Restaurant and saloon keepers, gamblers, despera- 
does of every grade, the vilest of men and of 
women made up this “hell on wheels,” as it was 
most aptly termed.’ The same graphic writer goes 
on to deonibe, in terms which one would fain hope 
exaggerated, that settlement which he himself 
visited, as being the then westernmost point of the 
Union Pacific line. ‘One to two thousand men, 
and a dozen or two women, were encamped on the 
alkali plain, in tents and board shanties; not a 
tree, not a shrub, not a blade of grass was visible ; 
the dust ankle-deep as we walked through it, and 
so fine and volatile, that the slightest breeze loaded 
the air with it, irritating every sense, and poison- 
ing half of them ; a village of a few variety stores 
and shops, and many restaurants and grog-shops ; 
by day disgusting, by night dangerous ; almost every- 
body dirty, many filthy, and with the marks of 
lowest vice, averaging a murder a day, gambling and 
drinking, hurdy-gurdy dancing, and the vilest of de- 
bauchery the chief business and pastime of the hours,’ 

beginning of September last, I proc y steamer 
by the Sacramento River. There is not much of 
interest to be seen on this trip. For forty miles or so, 
the river is a broad estuary, then it contracts, and 
the banks on either hand shew a treeless, arid, unin- 


to see where no rain had fallen since the month of 
March. At 6.30 the next morning the cars left 
Sacramento, and, having secured a berth: in a 
sleeping-car, I felt well pre for the long 
hours of railway travelling which lay before me. 
Not that I was going through the three thousand 
miles without stopping—that was not at all my 
intention. The chance of visiting Salt Lake City, 
and seeing something of the Mormons, was far too 
attractive to me to be thrown away. And, accord- 
ingly, I was bound for New Je em. It is one of 
the advantages of American railway law that a 
through ticket enables you to stop at any station 
you choose on the line of route, and go on again 
when you please, without any forfeiture of your 
ticket. As to sleeping-cars, they are a 
institution, a real comfort, and in fact almost a 
necessity in these long railway journeys. For the 
payment of a few dollars, you secure a berth which 
is ,laid out with clean sheets; and you can, if 
i, undress yourself, and, if you are of 
a ciently imaginative turn of mind, and the 
motion of the cars is not too great, fancy yourself 
to be arrived at your journey’s end, and established 
in your hotel. As to sleeping, if you are at all of a 


not, you will get a and a 
stretch of your limbs. Nest mofing, when you 
get up, you will find your boots blacked, have a 
wash and brush, and feel reinvigorated for the 


* Our New West. By Samuel Bowles. 


teresting-looking country, such as one would expect | called 


sleeping ition, you will certainly be able to do | and 
that ; and 


next day’s travel. This arrangement, added to 
the facility of moving about, and changing place 
and position in the cars, really makes American 
railroad travelling far less wearisome than English, 
Our train started with two sleeping-cars, nine 
day-cars, and two cars, and was drawn 
a couple of engines. ere were, as far as I coul 
count them, about seventy through passengers, 
and many way passengers, among whom were some 
Chinamen. In San Francisco, I was told that 
about fifty odd — went through to the 
east daily ; but I cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of this statement. 
In an hour’s time we got to Roseville Junction, 
so named after a certain fair one, who was 
either false or true, as the case might be, to 
her railroad admirer. I heard the story, but 
forget it. A story hangs by many of the names 
given to stations along the line of route; and it 
was only to be expected that the ‘ master passion’ 
should supply one of them. At Roseville the 
line from lands comes in. Here we waited a 
ong the are generally well arranged, and the 
fare good. The kn, a a rule, delays three times 
a day for meals, giving twenty minutes for each, 
As it pulls up at the platform, you hear the wel- 
come sound of the dinner-bell going, and you sit 
down to your food, and begin to eat without further 
ceremony. The cost of each meal is six bits, or three 
shillings, in California and Nevada; while in the 
regions of paper currency it is a dollar and a quarter. 
The fare decidedly deteriorates as you go east. 
The line was dusty and disagreeable during the 
first portion of it; but we were fast ascending. 
Soon we got to the region of pine trees, and then 
toa gold-mining district. Here was the Chinaman 
(the ‘ everlasting’ Chinaman, as he threatens to be 
, after his ‘ nigger’ predecessor), taking in 
washing, or gold-mining, as the case might be. 
There seemed to be a great dearth of water, for the 
races were all dry. Some magnificent views were 
opened up in the sierras ; and there was an ever- 
varying scene as we went swinging about, runnin 
right up the gullies, then doubling round, am 
coming almost straight back again on the other 
side of the gorges. We miles of snow- 
shedding—strong wooden-work framed to prevent 
the snow from coming down upon the line and 
overwhelming it. These sheds have not been, as 
yet, tried against the snow; but they have found 
another and an unexpected enemy, which bids fair, 
as yet, entirely to get the better of them. The 
heat of the sun dries the wood-work, until it falls 


grand | an easy prey to the sparks from the engine, which 


catch on it as on tinder. Whole miles of shed- 
ding have been thus destroyed by fire, and some 
of these fires have been so extensive as to necessi- 
tate an entire suspension of the traffic over the 
blistered rails for days together. Such a fire had 
occurred a week — and we passed the 
charred remains of the sheds. At about 1 P.M, 
we were on the summit of the sierras, being a 
little over seven thousand feet above the sea-level, 
a hundred and five miles from Sacramento. 
Soon afterwards we Truckee, a small town 
made by the rai , being the chief lumber and 
wood station of the Central Pacific, and —— 
certain attractions in the form of some bold an 
icturesque lakes near by, at which there are 
hotels which are frequented by the tourists of 


he 
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California and Nevada. Eastward of this point, 
the scenery gradually becomes tame, and the Cen- 
tral Pacific pursues the remainder of its way over 
a ra chagme at levels never descending much below 
four thousand, or ascending above six thousand 
feet above the sea-level. Reno is the next import- 
ant erase. being the point of departure of 
stages for Virginia City, the centre of a large and 
important mining district in the state of Nevada. 
The ouy, hereabouts is desert and dreary in the 
extreme. There is absolutely no vegetation, and 
the dust is ee J disagreeable, whilst the monotony 
of the parched plain is only partially relieved by 
the line of mountains in the distance. 
Next morning, being the second day of the rail- 
road journey, I found that we had run as near as 
ible four hundred miles in the twenty-four 
— Slow as this pace is, it must be remem- 
bered that a considerable portion of this distance 
was up steeply ascending gradients and round 
curves ; though, to say truth, when on the 
level plains, we did not go much more than 
seventeen miles an hour, including stoppages, I 
now began to make inquiries as to the stations 
from whence the stages run up to Salt Lake City. 
I found it very hard to get any information. Those 
passengers whom I questioned were not posted in 
the route; while the conductor of the train either 
did not know, or did not choose to tell me, and 
anyhow did not deign to listen to my inquiries. 
At last I found two lishmen going up to Salt 
Lake City, and they informed me that Uintah 
was the station. It was a new station, and not 
even marked upon the only time-tables published 
in California. We were now following up the 
course of Humboldt River, a small sluggish stream 
with some vegetation, and patches of cultivated 
and pasture land in its valley. The only station 
of importance we passed through that day was 
Elko, the point of —— for the celebrated 
‘White Pine’ mining district. It is like all the 
other places along the railroad. A new set-up town, 
consisting of a few rows of wooden shanties, many 
of which have canvas roofs stretched over them, 
and some fragile-looking tents, standing treeless 
and naked on the desert, it presents about as 
uncomfortable and cheerless an appearance as it 
would be ible to conceive. Still one cannot 
help feeling that these towns, or villages, or what- 
ever you like to call them, are monuments of 
Yankee enterprise, and the only wonder is that 
they should ‘cs sprung up where and in the 


- time they have. At 10 P.M. we arrived at Pro- 


montory, having travelled over the six hundred 
and ninety miles in a little less than forty hours 
—that is, at a rate of between seventeen and 
eighteen miles an hour, inclusive of stoppages. 
Here we had to wait for a few hours until the 
arrival of the Union Pacific train, and were, in 
addition to this, detained after the arrival of 
that train, while the whole of the baggage was 
transferred from one car to another. We had 
ourselves, to change cars. These 
unn an TOV roceedings are, 

believe, the of between the 
two companies, and are about as absurd and 
unwarrantable an interference with the com- 
fort of passen as can well be conceived. The 


result of it was that four hours were nage 
and we did not get away from Promontory ti 


three o'clock in the morning. 


Promontory is the remains and essence of those 
‘hells upon wheels’ of which mention has been 
made. Some half-dozen bonfires were burning 
in the street, and these served to throw light 
upon the proceedings of certain card 
and geen behind them. Each of the former 
had his table in front of him, around which 
were ype about as villainous and black- 
guard looking a set of men as one may hope to 
meet with in any single locality. Here one of 
our passengers was — enough to allow himself 
to be sharped out of one hundred dollars—all the 
money he had upon him. It appears that a con- 
federate of one of the gamesters was travelling 
on the cars, and there made friends with the 
| ey in question, until he induced his wretched 

upe to stake his money upon his arrival. Accord- 
ing to the account given to me, neither law nor 
order prevails at Promontory. I was told by 
persons who knew the place, that even life was 
not safe there from the hands of plunderers. So 
great was the terror entertained, that one gentle- 
man, who asserted that his fear was grounded upon 
his knowledge of the place, fefused to go unaccom- 


panied from one train of cars to the other. 


A LIMITED HORIZON. 
IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER V.—POOR TOM. MITCHELL. 

So the days on; spent b chiefl 
out of new wonders an 
on those wonderfully beautiful Cotswold Hills, 
Description of them is useless; word-painting is 
generally stereotyped, cold, and formal ; but the old 
magical glimmer and glamour comes shining out 
before the eyes of the writer of these at 
the bare memory of that well-remem veli- 
ness. 

Grimswold was formerly famous for its manu- 
factures—cloth-mills, pin-mills, cotton-mills, mills 
of all sorts abounded there, chiefly on account of 
the immense water-power ready to the hand of any 
one who chose to make use of it; for the whole 
place abounds in brooks, springs, freshets, rivulets ; 
walk in any direction you will, the sound of trick- 
ling and ling is seldom out of your ears. 
Sometimes, r rainy weather, you even come 
upon a brawling brook, flinging itself headlo: 
round the very middle of a lane, and have to pi 
your steps joy ber you may ; or, strolling along in 
the sweet summer stillness, you hear a continuous 
drip, drip, and wonder whence the sound comes, 
till a pan Yo dip in the land brings matters to a 
crisis, and a tiny waterfall shews you that you 
have been walking on with a small brook at your 
side, hidden by the and weeds at the foot of 
the hedge. en the old channels which men 
made to turn aside the wasting water, and bring it 
into use, are in themselves pretty and pic ue. 
One could sit for hours, watching it foam, and 
and dash over those flights of broad, winding stone 
steps, which must have been cut out so long ago, 
iy which afford endless new combinations of 
cascade and waterfall. 

Then the Flora of Gloucestershire is especiall 
interesting ; few other counties yield in su 
abundance such choice wild-tlowers. Snowdrops, 
blue-bells, orchids, foxgloves, lilies of the valley, 
honeysuckle, all in their due season, with rare 
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ferns, come with splendid extravagance to this 
richly vegetated county. Rich, too, in other ways: 
those bald places on the sides of the hills, which 
throw up in bolder relief the numerous woods and 
fruitful fields, have a tale of their own to tell. The 
Cotswold stone quarries must be mines of wealth 
to their owners, and these quarries are yearly on 
ragrant, healthful land 

together, it is a rich, fi t, healthful land, 
and to the town-bred eyes of Lalagé Hesketh it 
seemed the realisation of an ideal dream of beauty. 
She wandered through it with full content, now 
and then startled by the monotonous voice of the 
fearless cuckoo close by her side, or making herself 
giddy by watching the aspirations of a lark. She 
was drinking long draughts of beauty, and deemed 
that her fervid thirst for it would never be slaked. 
Did she forget that even Paradise could not wholly 
content Eve? In the after-time, when it all seemed 
to mock her in her pain, mock her with its near- 
ness and 7 distance, she wondered at the old self 
which had found no sting in it. But there was no 
sting yet, and her happy, thoughtless feet guided 
her whithersoever she would. 

Belle was not so ambitious; she had become 
accustomed to the uphills and downhills of Grims- 
wold, and was contentedly driven out every after- 
noon, being occupied with her books all the 
morning. 

About a fortnight of this placid life passed, varied 
now and then by short, perturbed visits from the 
big curate, who seemed to find some difficulty in 
arranging Lalagé’s class, At last, he ‘ho to 
have the pleasure of seeing her next Sunday at the 
schoolroom,’ as he told her in a small cramped 
hand, on a big sheet of paper ; and Lalagé went. 

She found herself, at ten o’clock on Sunday 
morning, standing before the door of the National 
Schoolroom—given up to the clergyman on Sun- 
days—hesitating, in a sweet unusual shyness, as 
to whether she should go in or not. er em- 
barrassment was soon relieved by the big curate, 
~— foolish heart beat quicker as he came up 
to her. 

‘You are in capital time, Miss Hesketh,’ he 
said ; ‘ won’t you come in at once?’ 

He opened the door, and—mercifully, as Lalagé 
thought, confusedly, as he knew—went in first. 
She found herself in a large room full of children; 


Farmer, and the National schoolmaster: these 
were the teachers. Every eye was of course turned 
a her as she entered in the wake of the curate, 
whom she followed nervously as he shook hands 
with the ladies; but the proceedings at church had 
led her to expect that. She had hoped to have 
taken her place by one of the Vereys; but they 
looked utterly repelling, and the one she liked best 
—the one with a face like a horse, Hester—was 
absent; so she drifted into a corner of the room, 
and stood gratefully by the National schoolmaster, 
who made way for her. Then came prayers ; and 
after that the curate went up to her and begged 
her to go up-stairs—the baby classes were always 
taught there. She followed him, and was glad to 
find that only one class besides her own was held 
in this room, and that was taught by the grocer’s 
daughter. 

Eight little girls were given her; and when the 
curate was fairly gone, she felt quite at ease again. 
Her love for chil made ing them no 


there were likewise six Misses Verey, four Misses | bars 


task, and their open-mouthed admiration wrought 
in her favour. Only one, the youngest and most 
shy, burst into a terrified roar; but Lalagé took 
her up, and making a soft nest for her on her lap, 
soon won her to silence. 

On the whole, she got on very well: it was not 
difficult to teach to these pure little baby hearts 
the great truths which she herself loved so well; 
but she could not keep their attention fixed for 
long, so they had a talk about their homes and 
mothers; it was then that the restless curate strode 
in again, and saw the prettiest picture but one that 
had ever blessed his eyes. ut Lalagé, in her 
unconscious innocence, looked up in his face, and 
asked : ‘ Is it time to go?’ as though she were any 
ordinary mortal. 

He only said : ‘ Very nearly ;’ and how could she 
tell that, when one of the children stretched out a 
hand to stroke her dress as she rose, that big man 
would have given much to stoop down and do the 
same? Of all this, she knew nothing; and as the 
two, one with a heart looking up, and the other 
with thoughts bending down, walked together to 
church, they were silent from different reasons. 

And yet the curate was blameless as far as his 
love for his work and his earnest perseverance in 
it were concerned. Even then he tried hard to 
draw his thoughts from Lalagé—this man, whose 
soul, mind, and heart were all of unequal heights, 
so to speak, and did not exactly work together; 
for the first stretched out to the heavens, and 
threw itself earnestly and gladly into its Master’s 
work; but his mind was lightly led away by the 
fair things of the world, and that easily involved 
heart had more than once drawn him into scrapes 
which seemed incongruous in a man of his practical 
religion. 

He was sorry, very sorry to feel himself once 
more slipping into the eld pitfall which had so 
often ensnared him ; he even prayed that he might 
be spared this time, for he knew well how the gid- 
diness, the bliss, the dizziness, the joy, the despair, 
would make his foolish head swim, and his unwise 
heart throb, just when the one should be steady 
and the other calm; how the actual work, the 
daily duties would go on just the same, but with a 
little inner lack known only to himself. 

That this new fatality should have a happy, con- 
clusive ending—an ending that should be as iron 
and bolts to the wandering heart—he only 
dared to hope in his most sanguine and ambitious 
moments. To all the symptoms he was well accus- 
tomed ; but any such ending had always been very, 
very far from him. Why should he be more lucky 
this time? he thought on that Sunday evening, 
sitting alone in his lodgings. He was a poor man, 
a very poor man, rising early, and going to bed 
late; working hard from week’s end to week’s end 
for one hundred and fifty pounds a year; and out 
of that—living being cheap at Grimswold—a yearly 
pension of sixty pounds was paid to his widowed 
mother. The big curate groaned, not from dis- 
content, but just from acknowledging the fact that 
he must leave all his ailments to work themselves 
off. 

How could é stoop to such a life as his? 
How could he ask her todo so? And even if he 
asked, and she consented—he had not hitherto 
found himself utterly distasteful to ladies—how 
could he reasonably expect Mr Hesketh to give his 
consent to such an alliance ? No, it would never 
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do; he must keep his feelings to himself ; and then 
he got up and shook himself, hoping much from 
Time, which had so often worked wonderful cures 
for him; Experience forgot to tell him that any 
such reticence as he was planning was impossible ; 
and he walked out a little comforted, and spent 
the last hours of that busy Sunday reading and 
praying with a sick man. 


Belle and Lalagé returned the Vereys’ call, but, 
to their relief, they were not admitted ; the servant 
told them ‘ Missis and the young ladies were very 
busy ;’ so they went home rejoicing in that easily 
fulfilled duty. The two families had evidently 
not ‘taken to each other,’ as people say ; so, a few 
days after Lalagé’s first essay at the Sunday school, 
the sisters were much surprised by receiving a note 
from Mrs Verey, requesting the pleasure of their 
page the next evening ; they would be quite 
alone, the note said. 

‘I won’t go to that wicked woman’s house,’ said 
Lalagé ; ‘besides, we must refuse, for in his last 
letter papa said he would try and run down to- 
morrow afternoon.’ . 

‘Suppose we ask them to come here instead ?” 
said Belle. ‘It would be very civil, and might pos- 
sibly prevent their substituting another —- 

Then you mustn’t ask the wicked woman her- 
self’ 


‘Very well,’ said Belle ; and she wrote her note, 
saying they hoped to have the pleasure of seeing 
all the young ladies. 

‘What a dreadful, horrible evening it will be!’ 
said Lalagé. ‘O dear, what shall we do?’ 

‘We can ask Gertrude and Captain Cleather to 
come too,’ said Belle ; ‘that will make it a little 
better’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said Lalagé ; ‘ but suppose they decline? 
Belle, don't you think Captain Cleather is rather— 

culiar?’? The defiant look she had seen in 
jertrude’s eyes suddenly flashed before her, and 
forbade her using a stronger word. 

‘No; I don’t see it, said Belle : ‘he has rather a 
quick manner—is that what you mean ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ said Lalagé, and went out to 
gather a sweet white rose that was bending its 
gigantic cup till it peeped in at the window. 

The Vereys accepted ; as Lalagé told her father 
with a groan as they sat down to dinner next day. 

‘But Gertrude is coming too,’ she added, ‘so 
perhaps it won’t be so very bad; but, papa, they 
are terrible people.’ 


‘I should think so, said Mr Hesketh. ‘By J ove! | 


none but terrible people could make up their 
minds to live in such a place; hang me if the 
streets were not utterly empty as I came along !’ 

‘An old woman told me the other day she 
remembered the time when the streets’ were so 
crowded at night with people coming from the 
mills, that one could hardly get along: there used 
to be lots of mills here, papa.’ 

‘ Much good they do now,’ grumbled Mr Hesketh. 

In due time their visitors arrived, and the heavy 
work of entertaining began; it was easier for 
Lalagé than for Belle, for she found that the Misses 
Verey knew all about every child in the school, 
and could tell her many interesting facts concern- 
ing the members of her class. It was in the midst 
of a flood of anecdote—for, oddly enough, if one of 
these young ladies spoke, the others invariably 


joined in—that a knock was heard. 


‘That’s Gertrude,’ said Lalagé, springing up to 
open the door for her friend. che hes 
done so, the big curate, not Mrs Cleather, stood 
before her astonished eyes. 

‘I have brought you a note from poor Mrs 
Cleather, he said, with his fascinated eyes fixed on 
her face ; this unexpected meeting was almost too 
much for him. 

‘Poor Mrs Cleather!’ echoed Lalagé ; ‘ what is 
the matter? is Gertrude ill ?’ 

‘T have made a great mistake,’ said the bewildered 
curate ; ‘I have almost betrayed confidence ; pray 
forget what I said; Mrs Cleather’s trouble is no 
outward one.’ 

Lalagé looked pained. 

‘It is a very peculiar case,’ he went on, ‘and I 
could not help Sesnine it, or she would never 
have told me. And I am trying to help her,’ he 
humbly. 

‘I am sure you are,’ said Lalagé looking up in 
the kimd brown face. ‘But do come in and = o ! 
he came down this afternoon ;’ and she opened the 
drawing-room door. 

Then she went to the dining-room to find her 
father, and took the opportunity of reading her 
note. 

‘Dear Lalagé,’ it ran, ‘I find it quite impossible 
to spend the evening with you; my babies must be 
my excuse. Pray, ask Belle to pardon my short- 
comings, and let me see you for a few minutes 
to-morrow morning—Sincerely yours, 

G. CLEATHER.” 

Lalagé re-folded her note, and returned to the 
drawing-room ; there, to her surprise, she found 
her father in animated discussion with the curate, 
whom he afterwards declared to be ‘a nice genial 
fellow after all, and a university man, though he 
doesn’t look like it. 

‘You must find it confoundedly dull here, 
though,’ said Mr Hesketh. 

‘Well, I do sometimes, said the curate, who 
now felt as if his whole life previous to meeting 
Lalagé must have been a blank. 

Well, you must come in and see my daughters 
now and then,’ said the imprudent man; thinking 
in his own mind that such a hard-working fellow 
should meet with some encouragement. 

The evening was not so bad as had been ex- 
pected. Lalagé took her visitors out on the lawn, 
and taught them croquet, of which the Misses 
Verey had never even heard, and which the curate 
had seldom played ; indeed he was so awkward 
that she even had to put the mallet in his 
big unskilful hands, thus causing an instant 

ession of that dizziness which made him so 

‘opelessly incapable. When the strange, imperfect 
game was over, she took them back to the ho 
where Mr Hesketh and Belle were reading, =a 
sang song after song whilst the summer darkness 
dropped slowly down outside. 

Ah, that voice—the sweetest, the dearest I ever 
knew, soft and clear, though never strong, touching 
alike the hearts of old and young! Yet it was 
rather talking to music than singing, for each 
clearly uttered word had its due weight, and its 
own appealing sweetness. 

Mr Hesketh laid down his paper, and thought of 
Lalagé’s mother ; Belle, with her sober thirty-five 
years graciously enfolding her, thought of the 
nearer heaven and the half-done journey ; the 
Misses Verey thought Lalagé the prettiest, sweetest 
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thing they had ever seen, though they must not 
say so to mamma; but the curate—the curate 
knew not what he thought, sitting by her in a 
mist of delirious fancies, a sea of intoxicating 
delight. 

But when Mrs Verey heard of all that had taken 
place—‘ So the curate was there,’ she said: ‘I will 
take care that none of you spend the evening there 
again without me; I believe him to be a man 
quite capable of breaking any girl’s heart.’ 


CHAPTER VI.—GERTRUDE CLEATHER GOES TO 
THE SEA-SIDE. 


The next morning, as Lalagé stood at her window 
ready — for sur- 
rise, a little pony-carriage being furiously driven 
the hilt bust of the house, socked 
to and fro in an alarming manner, but the driver 
lashed the horse unsparingly, so that the fearful 
pace was not likely to diminish. She was fascinated 
with terror, and watched it as it grew nearer and 
nearer ; then a sudden turn hid it from her, but 
not before she had caught sight of Captain 
Cleather’s inflamed countenance and Gertrude’s 
white face. But how could it be Gertrude ? argued 
Lalagé ; it was so early—hardly nine o’clock—and 
from the state of the pony it was evident they had 
been some distance. And would Gertrude have 
allowed her husband to be so very, very cruel ? she 
thought, with a glow of indignation as she remem- 
bered the distressed state of the poor animal. And 
yet she knew that it could be none other than 
Gertrude. 

Still, when she went down-stairs, she said 
nothing about it, oe | it best to be quite sure 
first. After breakfi e went to the King’s 
House ; the door was opened for her by Gertrude 
herself, her calm face placid as ever. 

‘I am so glad to see you, vey she said, 
‘though I must not ask you to stay for more than 
a few minutes. We are in a state of great con- 
fusion, for we are going off to the sea at once ; my 
husband thinks we all need a change.’ 

‘Going to the sea!’ cried Lalagé blankly. 

‘Yes, said Gertrude ; ‘and I want to know if 
you would be kind o> % look after my dis- 
trict-people for me in my absence ; I have neglected 
them shamefully, lately, but what can I do when 
there are three little children at home always 
wanting me ?” 

‘Of course not, dear, said Lalagé, rather inco- 
herently. ‘I promise to do my best, but you must 
not expect much from me, for all that sort of work 
is new to me, you know.’ e 

* Mr Mitchell will tell you which houses I have 
taken ; and I have one more thing to ask you, will 

ou make a — of thanking him for me for all 
his kindness last night? He helped us so much in 
making our arrangements ; and after all, I let him 
go in a very cavalier way, with a note for you’ 

‘Yes, I will, said ‘I wish I could help 
you in a more substantial way——O Gertrude,’ she 
added, as she turned to leave the room, ‘I had 
such a fright early this morning ; I fancied I saw 
you and Captain Cleather out — in a very 
reckless way. Could it have been you?’ 

In a moment, she felt that she had been almost 
eruel, such pain came into Gertrude’s face, but the 
old defiant look slowly grew into her eyes. 


* A very strange fancy, she said. ‘Do you think 


a sober married woman like myself has time for 
early drives? Besides, if you thought Captain 
Cleather was with me, how could you heve tous 
frightened ?” 

‘Forgive me,’ said Lalagé humbly; ‘I am so 
stupid.—May we have little Dinner Bell this 
morning? We will take great care of her, and she 
will be out of your way,’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Gertrude ; ‘ it would be a great 
relief ;’ and Lalagé afterwards remembered that 
she herself went out to get the child ready, instead 
of ringing for the nurse. 

‘Dinner Bell’—so called by herself when pro- 
fessedly unable to ye me her rightful name, 
Isabel—was very glad to go, and made herself 
quite at home in the Heskeths’ drawing-room. 
After some baby talk, got up for her benefit by the 
two sisters, she suddenly branched off, very irre- 
levantly, into home topics. 

‘Papa was so wexed last night,’ said Dinner 
Bell, placidly smoothing down her pinafore— he 
was so wexed, he said “ Too bad,” and sent all 
the servants away home. Two came from Sumset, 
and one came from London, and one came from 
Chelpenham ; and they all had to go in the train 
in the dark; and Mary ewied, and said she was 
afwaid ; and old nurse ewied, and kissed mamma’s 
hand with the ring on’ 

‘But you must not tell us about that, said 
Lalagé, looking at Belle in dismay; she hardly 
knew how to convey a warning of which mamma 
would not eventually hear. Dinner Bell was 
undaunted. 

‘And Mr Mitsell came,’ she went on, ‘and got 
all the trains ready for them, and said there wasn’t 
time for me and Boy to get on his back, but we 
should have two rides next time. And he sent a 
big girl, with a little fat nose ; but she is so stoopid, 
so stoopid,’ said Dinner Bell, raising her two hands ; 
‘she did put on Boy’s pinafore with the strings in 
front, and he said : “’Found it!” and mamma said 
it was very wicked; poor papa only said it when 
he was ill ; but I think ’—with a solemn little nod 
— he is ill ’most always,’ 

To stop this flood of undesired knowledge, 
Lalagé took the child up in her arms, and went 
out into the garden; but the recent events had 
evidently made a great impression on Dinner Bell’s 
mind, and on her wa: he told her friend that 
papa was cooking the dinner down in the kitchen, 
with cook’s big apron on. 

The sisters were inexpressibly shocked and 
grieved by these revelations, but in mute respect 
2 Gertrude the subject was not discussed between 

em. 

After luncheon, Mrs Cleather came for the 
child, and bade Belle and Lalagé good-bye; she 
knew it was quite possible she might never return 
to Grimswold, but she could not trust herself to 
say anything of the sort to her friends ; so she went 
out from among them in her self-contained calm- 
ness, bearing her own burden. Only she, of all 
the world, knew how her lot had fallen ; only she, 
like that wearied dove of old, knew how wide had 
been her wanderings—how she had rarely found 
rest for the sole of her foot for any length of 
time — how she was once more about to flutter 
forth into the wide world, with drooping feathers 
and a fearful heart. Only she knew that death 
alone could bring her peace—that life had grown 
to be a terror and a misery, 
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One man had come to her in her trouble, and 
helped her as far as man could help ; but the cause 
of that trouble he had only guessed at—and 
guessed gee A for Captain Cleather loved his 
wife with all his heart and strength, and Tom 
Mitchell had put him down as a brutal husband. 
He had been very good to her, this unwise curate, 
who, for all his foolishness, knew how to comfort 
the sorrowful and succour the needy; and if he 
did not believe in the often repeated ‘It is not his 
fault,’ which rose from Gertrude’s lips, few men in 
his place would have done so. 

And so Gertrude wandered out, with the love of 
her youth—the only love of her life—now grown 
to be a restless, miserable man, and, as she pain- 
fully knew, with failing funds and increasing 
troubles; a woman who bore the cross in her 
bleeding heart, and who was daily tasting the 
bitter waters of martyrdom. 

The next two months were to her just what she 
had expected ; they wandered from town to town, 
from village to village, along the southern coast, 
leaving each place abruptly and with scarcely an 
hour’s notice, and the baby was ill, and the new 
servants careless. A time of. trial—but all times 
were alike to her in that respect; a trembling 
sword hung daily over her unprotected head. The 
cup was bitter, but she had almost forgotten the 
taste of any other draught ; and that old love of 
hers was still unspeakably dear to her. 

But to return to Lalagé. She was glad to have 
Gertrude’s district ; it was a great occupation and a 
= leasure ; the big curate called about it the 

y dee Gertrude left. 

‘Mrs Cleather said she would ask you to look 
after her people,’ he said, and his unwise heart 
filled with a flood of bliss as he thought that this 
vag state of things would bring his goddess nearer 
to him. 

He took her round to the ten cottages of which 
Gertrude had taken charge ; and it was pleasant to 
see how the people welcomed, and the children 
loved him. 

‘It’s a good bit sin’ you’ve come inside my 
door, said an old woman nearly bent double, 
and crouched up in a wooden arm-chair. 

The curate made kindly excuses: ‘There were 
so many sick.’ 

‘Well, beant I sick ?’ snarled old Widow Wallop. 
‘I’n got Tantony’s fire in my legs; and the 
theumatics have got into my bones and s’news, 
of rusty nails,’ 

looked on with her soft pitying eyes, 
sight; she could not inki ow 
and kindly, and was this man, 
tremors and awkwardness left him when on his 
own ground, among his own people. 

They went from house to house, most of the 


humble people being glad to see them—‘ very ex- 
ceedingly obliged” for their visit, one 
woman expressed it, Then the curate’s work was 
over, and his reward came ; for he found himself, 
half-bewildered though he was, walking home 
through the happy summer afternoon with Lalagé. 
And receiving that message of thanks from her 

lips was very sweet. 
‘I would do anything to help Mrs Cleather, 
he said ; ‘as it was, I was of very little use ;’ and 
saw how earnest the kindly bronze face 


much. She took him home for a cup of their 
five o’clock tea, and made Belle laugh by her 
animated description of the ‘funny poor people’ 
they had been to see. 

And when the curate to be taught a 
little more croquet ‘ before visiting a district four 
times as as yours, Miss Hesketh,’ she saw no 
— in giving him the benefit of the hour before 

er. 

District-visitin: ved a t boon to Lalagé ; 
firstly, and chie that old childish 
longing to ‘ be good,’ which made her desire to do 
right from the highest motives; and secondly, 
from a motive of which she was hardly aware, or 
which, at anyrate, she did not acknowledge to her- 
self—a lack and emptiness in her life. 

Hitherto, she had been accustomed to many 
friends, to much society ; suddenly she had been 
removed from everything of the kind to a place of 
indescribable social desolation. Up to this time, 
the great beauty of her surroundings had more 
than made up to her for this great and utter 
change ; but the novelty had now worn off, for 
they had been some months at Grimswold. As 
the slow weeks rolled on one after another, all 
exactly alike, and there were no more walks to be 
found out, no fresh lanes to be explored, she began 
to be a little lonely, to yearn a little for human 
companionship. She was either too deep or too 
shallow minded to find the beauty of hills and 
valleys quite sufficient for her ; she was beginning 
to understand what Gertrude had meant ns 
that she herself was ‘ very fond of human beings ; 
and Gertrude’s absence was another cause of regret 
and loneliness; for even her district did not 
suffice her; she wanted some one to whom she 
could talk about even that; but still more, she 
wanted some one of her own class and station to 
whom she could talk her foolish, girlish talk, and 
who could in some degree see things from her 

int of view. A silence had settled over her 

ife which chafed, and yet awed the girl. 

True, she had always her sister; but between 


Belle and Lalagé was fixed that gulf of seventeen 
ears, which is almost im ble at eighteen ; and 
Belle had a deep still life of her own, almost 


uninfluenced by outer changes, and which Lalagé 
respected too much to disturb by her undefined, and 
et growing ennui. In the midst of that former 
on London life, Belle had been the same—a calm 
woman, moving in the world and yet not of the 
world; a hallowing influence over her father’s 
household rather than an active member of it, doin 
all that was required of her in so exact and eq 
a way that every duty seemed an ‘of course,’ for 
which no special acknowledgment was required. 
She was like a mother to Lalagé, her tenderest, 
wisest, best ; but for those very reasons, not to be 
intruded on by girlish emptiness of mind or vague 
longings. 

Summer flamed into autumn, and the grand 
hill-sides blazed out like gorgeous illuminations ; 
but the autumn sadness, wi a > ~~ and 

lory, had wn into Lalagé Hesketh’s heart. 
walks, and stand gazing down from some hill-top 
into the valley below for long hours, and then go 
back with the yearning in her heart unfulfilled, 
and life seeming to lie out before her as one long 
autumn road, with grand surroundings, but no 


as Lalagé 
looked, she began to think she really liked him very 


inward peace for her. She used sometimes to 
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think of that old life in London, and wonder how 
she should like to go back to it, then turn away 
from the idea with a shudder—no; she wondered 
she had ever had spirits for it. Unhealthy 
— of mind coloured all the world just 
then. 

The curate went away for a fortnight in Sep- 
tember, and this was a fresh grievance to Lalage. 
Suppose her people got very, very ill, how un- 
pleasant it would be to put them in the hands 
of that stranger from Gloucester, who knew 
nothing about them: she wished Mr Mitchell 
would come back. And when he did come back, 
she met him with an eager: ‘I’m so glad you ’ve 
come!’ which was unspeakably sweet to the 
curate. 

There was much to tell about district and class ; 
and Lalagé poured it out in her impetuous way, 
and for a time forgot all about her weariness in 
the comfort of once more having a sympathising 
listener, and all unwittingly threw fresh spells 
over the unwise man, and nullified all the good 
his absence had wrought. 

She was glad to see him, she had welcomed him 
eagerly—were not these signs in his favour? Per- 
haps she might be taught even to like him, he 
thought, with the latent conceit which lurks in so 
many apparently unassuming men; so he plunged 
eagerly into hopefulness and happiness, and went 
on in his foolish path. 

He was very much to her then ; able to help her 
in the little difficulties which arose among her 
poor (thoughtfully considerate of them he had 
always been), and giving her freely the sympathy 
he so ardently felt. The mutual interests that 
bound them together naturally threw them much 
in each other’s way, but not so often as the curate 
found necessary. He was pursuing a selfish path ; 
but, to do him justice, with no idea of its selfish- 
ness; he was too unwise to look far ahead; 
besides, he was accustomed to this state of blissful 
misery, and knowing by experience that that 
catholic heart of his was by no means likely to 

t unalterably riveted, he judged Lalagé by 
Fimself, and thought—if he thought at all—that 
no possible harm could come of this. It was an 
episode in the life of this hard-working man, 
which life, without such variations, would have 
been very, very dull. 

And so he got into a way of seeing her home 
from her district, whither she went every Tuesday 
regularly; and if there was time for a game of 
croquet afterwards, they generally had one. With 
him the girl was never anything but her old bright 
self; she had always plenty to tell and ask him 
about, and she liked and respected his kindness 
and goodness. 

Of the curate’s feelings with rd to herself, 
Lalagé did not guess. It is an old theory that 
women always do know when any man s 
them with warmer feelings than those of friend- 
ship, but of the untruth of it many women could 
testify. But that by-standing women do see and 
credit such admiration even before the parties 
involved are themselves aware of it, is unquestion- 
ably true. Isabel Hesketh, with a sort of scornful 
half-pity, watched the unwise bedazzled man, but 
took somewhat his own view of the case. It could 
do no harm to either: he was big enough to get 
out of this trouble, and foolish enough to get into 
another, without any one’s interference. 


was unconscious of his admiration, and would prob- 
ably remain so to the end of the chapter ; and as 
for her feelings being in the slightest degree in- 
volved—it was impossible. Belle smiled at the 
bare idea. She looked upon this awkward bronze 
curate somewhat with the upper-servant theory, 
which had been in Mr Hesketh’s mind when he 
had asked Mr Mitchell to call upon his daughters 
as often as he liked, 


WHEN YOU WERE SEVENTEEN. 


Wuew the hay was mown, Maggie, 
In the years long ago, 
And while the western sky was rich 
With sunset’s rosy glow, 
Then hand in hand close-linked we passed 
The dewy ricks between, 
And I was:one-and-twenty, Mag, 
And you were seventeen. 


Your voice was low and sweet, Maggie; 
Your wavy hair was brown ; 

Your cheek was like the wild red rose 
That showered its petals down ; 

Your eyes were like the blue speedwell, 
With dewy moisture sheen, 

When I was one-and-twenty, Mag, 
And you were seventeen. 


The spring was in our hearts, Maggie, 
And all its hopes were ours ; 

And we were children in the fields, 
Among the opening flowers. 

Ay ! Life was like a summer day 
Amid the woodlands green, 

For I was one-and-twenty, Mag, 
And you were seventeen. 


The years have come and gone, Maggie, 
With sunshine and with shade, 

And silvered is the silken hair 
That o’er your shoulders strayed 

In many a soft and wayward tress— 
The fairest ever seen— 

When I was one-and-twenty, Mag, 
And you were seventeen. 


Though gently changing Time, Maggie, 
Has touched you in his flight ; 

Your voice has still the old sweet tone, 
Your eye the old love-light ; 

And years can never, never change 
The heart you gave, I ween, 

en I was one-and-twenty, Mag, 

And you were seventeen. 
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